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Such trees need 


this POTENT 


Emergency eau 









Treatment 
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In the Bartlett Invig- 
orator Treatment, a 
highly concentrated, 
quick-acting, tonic 
food is applied to the 
root system under 
high pressure by means 
of this sub-irrigator 
shown at left. 





The F. A. Bartlett Tree Expert Company has 
developed an Emergency Treatment which 
is proving highly effective when trees are 
‘ton their last iegs’’ because of being un- 
dernourished, badly denuded by insects or 
suffering from gas injury er lightning dam- 
age. tq This “Invigorator” Treatment is 
so immediate and potent in its action that 
it steps up vitality at once and enables 
sick trees to better respond to subsequent 
treatment such as feeding, spraying, prun- 
ing, cavity work, etc. Also highly desirable 
for trees that have been recently trans- 
planted. Bartlett's “Invigorator” is a 
highly nutritive liquid food and tonic. It is 
injected into the ground over an area cor- 
responding to the spread of the branches 
by means of a special sub-irrigator which 
goes down about two feet into the ground. 
By using high pressure the liquid is forced 
laterally out of the openings at the tip 
of the injector point—thus aerating and 
loosening hard-packed soil and carrying 
the solution immediately to all parts of 
the root system. WA, The “‘Invigorator’’ is 
strictly an emergency measure and should 
always be followed by a hearty meal of 
Bartlett Green Tree Food. However, it has 
‘brought back"’ many a tree that the owner 
despaired of saving — when coupled with 
correct after-treatment. a, A Bartlett Rep- 
resentative will inspect and report on your 
trees’ condition without cost or obligation. 


Write for fascinating 
NEW “‘Picture Book” 
containing over 100 
illustrations of inter- 
est to tree owners and 
giving many impor- 
tant facts in connec- 
lion with the Economy 
of Science as applied 
to Shade Tree Care — 
he Bartlett Way. 





The F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 
Tree Research Loboratories and Main Office 
Stamford, Conn. 

Bartlett Service is available in every commun- 
ity from Matne to the Carolinas. Write us for 


the address of the Bartlett Kepresentative 
nearesk yuu. 


BARTLET 
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THIS is the best month for planting narcissi of all kinds. The sooner 
they go into the ground the better. 

PRACTICALLY all of the early-flowering perennials may be set out 
this month. It is better to set out late-blooming plants ia the Spring. 

SEPTEMBER is the ideal month for dividing and planting peonies. It is 
important that they be planted only two inches deep but with an al- 
lowance for the settling of the soil in newly made beds. 


| HALL’S amaryllis, Lycoris squamigera, may be planted now, the bulbs 


| 
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being set four inches underground. 

VIOLAS planted in coldframes now will give good plants for next 
Spring. 

THE lily-of-the-valley gives best results when separated every three 
or four years. This work is best done in early Autumn. The strongest 
crowns should be selected and planted three inches apart each way, just 
below the surface. 

ALTHOUGH this is a good time to plant evergreens, it is a mistake to 
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think that they will grow in poor soil or exposed situations. They | 


need good ground and some protection. Peat moss or leaf mold dug 
into the soil is especially valuable when planting evergreens. 
POPPY seeds planted now will come up before the end of the season but 


will endure the Winter safely and bloom well next Spring, long before 


Spring-sown plants will be in bud. 


LETTUCE planted in coldframes now will provide salad well into the | 


Winter. 


IF RADISHES are started in coldframes at this time, they will be ready | 


for eating before snow comes. 





A PORTABLE coldframe set over swiss chard and New Zealand spinach | 


at the approach of freezing weather will keep them along for several 
weeks. 

GRAPES improve the longer they remain upon the vines but do not keep 
long after being picked. 


THIS is a good time to do whatever light pruning may be necessary to 


make ornamental trees shapely. It is difficult to get the true form of 
trees in Winter. 
SMALL plants of calendulas, lantanas, bedding begonias, petunias and 
-geraniums potted up now will grow and flower in the living room 
when cold weather comes. It is best that they should become well es- 
tablished while the weather is still warm. 
PROBABLY the Grand Duchess oxalis is the best kind to grow in the 
house for Winter flowering. The bulbs should be potted up as soon 
as possible. 


EARLY pears should be picked a week or more before they become soft | 


and stored in a cool, dark place to ripen. 

THERE is no better month than September for the making of the new 
lawn or for the renovation of an old one, always provided that plenty 
of water is available. 

BULBOUS irises may be planted to advantage this month. The earlier 
they go into the ground, the better. They are not entirely hardy in the 
northern states and should be given protection with straw, leaves or 
some similar material. 
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Accepted as the best—the 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


PERMANENT when marked with 
ORDINARY LEAD 


PENCIL 

You can really de- 
pend on this. Now 
in thousands of fine 
gardens without a 
single complaint. As 
attractive as they are 
convenient. Beauti- 
ful inconspicuous 
gray-green color har- 
monizes with plants, 
soil and rocks. Mark- 
ings erasible with 
pencil rubber. Five 
styles covering all 
label problems. 





Order a trial lot now 
(returnable if 
unsatisfactory ) 
or send for free samples 
PERFECT 25 100 
Border Label (5”) ....... 2.00 $7.75 
Rock Garden Label (4”) .. 1.75 6.75 
Show Garden Label (7”) .. 2.50 9.50 


Tie-On Labels with wires 
fae lp SS 
Pot Labels (4” x %” tapered) 
HOWARD HAMMITT 
654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 


3.00 
2.50 








TRAILING ARBUTUS 


— Nursery propagated from selected 
seed and guaranteed to grow. Perfect 
specimens of this most charming of our 
vanishing wildflowers, exceptionally 
luxuriant, strong and ready for success- 
ful planting in woodland or native 
garden. In 3%” special pots. 


Because of the unique methods used 
in developing them, these plants can be 
established readily in shady, well- 
drained locations. I guarantee success 
when directions are followed. 

Three-year (flowering size), about 6” 
spread: $1.50 each, six for $7.50, $15 a 
doz. Two-year (about 4”): $1 each, six 
for $5, $10 a doz. Special prices on 
larger quantities. Delivery prepaid in 
U. 8.; for Canada, add 10%. Immediate 
shipment. Descriptive leaflet and full 
cultural directions with every order, or 
on request. 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 
PONUS RIDGE 


NEW CANAAN CONN. 








PLANT NOW 
Beautiful 


MADONNA LILIES 


(Liliam Candidum ) 


10 bulbs for *1.50 


SELECT FIRST SIZE 


The loveliest of the white lilies, especially 
effective growing with delphiniums. 
$12.00 per 100 


Stimé ele 


132 to 138 Church Street, New York 














Selected plants for the 


Primroses particular gardener 


Cashmeriana—Graceful heads of deep violet 
on 12-18” stems. Large selected 3 yr. 
clumps shipped prepaid, 3 for $2.00. 
Vulgaris—The true old English primrose 
with pale yellow flowers. 3 yr. clumps, 
4 for $2.00. Prepaid. 

Barrs Exhibition Red—One of the finest 
strains ever produced. Rich crimson shades 
on 6” stems. 2 yr. field plants, 3 for $1.00, 
12 for $4.00. Prepaid. 

Japonica —This beautiful variety especially 
for the bog garden of shaded location. 
Flowers of crimson, rose to almost white, 
produced in whorls on 12-15” stems. Se- 
lected 3 yr. plants, 3 for $2.00. Prepaid. 
Write for our special fall list of choice roses, 
perennials and bulbs. 


Portland Rose Nursery Inc. 
7240 S. E. Division St. Portland, Oregon 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


International Horticultural Exposition 


HE first annual International Horticultural Exposition, 

which will be staged in the International Amphitheatre, 
Union Stockyards, Chicago, from September 12 to 20, is the 
most ambitious project of its kind that has ever been at- 
tempted in this country. The amphitheatre covers an immense 
area without posts, which makes it ideal for exhibition pur- 
poses. The exposition is being sponsored by an organization 
known as the International Horticultural Exposition Associa- 
tion, Incorporated, a non-profit educational association to 
assist all branches of the horticultural industry. 

The schedule, which contains 63 pages, is most compre- 
hensive. It includes not only classes for all types of cut flowers 
and plants in season but fruits and vegetables as well. There 
is a separate schedule for amateurs which contains over a 
thousand classes. 

The classes for amateurs are separated from the professional 
section, which makes it easy for amateurs to find the various 
classes in which they wish to enter. The dahlia section is the 
most extensive in the schedule and will give every grower of 
this popular flower an opportunity to exhibit. The garden 
classes include perennial borders, outdoor living rooms and 
color gardens. There are several pages of classes for the more 
unusual garden flowers. The fruit section includes not only 
apples, grapes, pears, and so forth, but also grapefruit and 
oranges. Other classes include bees and honey, displays arranged 
by horticultural societies and horticultural pictures. 

Lectures and demonstrations will be given each day in a 
room set aside for this purpose. Richardson Wright, the editor 
of House and Garden, will be one of the principal speakers. 

On September 18 and 19 a special meeting has been called 
for all those interested in co-ordinating the various horticul- 
tural interests into a single governing board which is to be 
known as the American Horticultural Congress. This step has 
been contemplated by some of the leading horticulturists for a 
number of years but this is the first time there has been an 
opportunity to bring this about. 

The International Horticultural Exposition Association 
has a Board of Directors, the officers being Arthur G. Leonard, 
chairman; O. T. Henkle, president; W. H. Manss, vice-presi- 
dent; and M. S. Parkhurst, general manager. Professor J. C. 
Blair of the University of Illinois is the chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 


Japanese Garden Art Exhibit 


In May, 1935, a group of members of the Garden Club of 
America made a garden pilgrimage to Japan, upon the invita- 
tion of the Japanese Government. They were entertained with 
a cordiality and lavishness over which they still exclaim, and 
were honored by invitations to gardens never before opened. It 
was an unrivalled opportunity to see Japanese landscape art at 
its best. 


As a souvenir of the trip, all the members of the party were 


given a small but comprehensive library of books and pictures 
on Japanese gardening. Mrs. W. S. H. Lothrop of Boston and 
Manchester, Mass., has generously loaned her set for display in 
the library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, and it is 
now on exhibition there. One case is made up of photographs 
of the gardens visited by the delegates. Another shows hand- 
lists of plants, descriptive booklets, a beautifully printed and 
bound “‘Landscape Art of Japan,’’ and a volume on Japanese 
flower arrangement. The third has more photographs and a 
set of brilliant wood-block prints of Japanese scenes. The 
bindings are of both American and Japanese types, and occa- 
sionally lovely and delicate fabrics have been used. 

The exhibit will continue through September, October and 
November, and a cordial invitation to see it is extended to 
everyone. 


Northern Nut Growers’ Association 


The Northern Nut Growers’ Association will hold its 
twenty-seventh annual meeting in Geneva, N. Y., September 
14 to 16. Papers will be presented on many phases of nut 
culture by authorities from various parts of the country. An 
exhibit of nuts will be shown. The filbert and fruit plantings 
of the experiment station will be visited and on the third day 
a field trip to the nut plantings of the College of Agriculture 
at Ithaca is scheduled. 

On September 17, the annual meeting and fruit exhibit of 
the New York State Fruit Testing Co-operative Association 
will be held and fruit breeders from several states will discuss 
new varieties. The complete programs may be obtained from 


George L. Slate, Geneva, N. Y. 


Forestry Associations to Meet 


The American and Pennsylvania Forestry Associations will 
hold a joint annual meeting at Eagles Mere, Pa., September 9 
through 11. This year marks the 50th anniversary of the 
Pennsylvania association. The meeting will open on Wednes- 
day evening, and on the subsequent days trips will be made to 
Williamsport and Rickett’s Glenn, with an opportunity for 
an unusual hike in a section of Pennsylvania's greatest forested 
area. Henry S. Graves, 919 17th Street N. W., Washington, 
D. C., is president of the American Forestry Association. 


The Mid-Summer Show in Boston 


This year’s joint exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society and the New England Gladiolus Society, held 
at Horticultural Hall in Boston, August 16 and 17, found the 
halls filled with blooms which have seldom been surpassed in 
quality in spite of a hot dry season. There were several particu- 
larly interesting features about the show, including a large 
number of excellent seedlings set up by Bancroft Winsor of 
Acushnet. Mr. Winsor is always one of the principal ex- 
hibitors at these shows and is able to show seedlings in 
variety because of the genius of his 22-year-old daughter, 
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Sylvia Bancroft Winsor, who has shown herself to be a natural- 
born hybridizer, winning prizes at New York at well as in 
Boston. At the Boston show she won the Wendell Wyman Cup 
and received much attention from other exhibitors. This year 
she has had the assistance of Joe Coleman, a gladiolus hy- 
bridizer of many years’ experience. 

Another woman, Mrs. Louis Rowe of Seabrook, N. H., set 
up a large exhibit under the name of the Seabrook Nurseries. 
Mrs. Rowe has, since the death of her husband several years 
ago, been carrying on the large enterprise established by 
him. 

Mr. Winsor won an award for the best gladiolus in the 
show with Frank J. McCoy. An award for the best gladiolus 
of Canadian origin went to F. W. Lorenz of Meriden, Conn., 
for Picardy. W. E. Clark showed several species gladioli, 
including Cooperi, which is an interesting shade of golden 
brown. 

Mrs. F. F. Brewster of Dublin, N. H. (George Finnie, gar- 
dener), set up several important exhibits, including a display 
of gladioli, magnificent specimens of tuberous-rooted begonias 
and a display of annuals. Perhaps the most unusua! exhibit 
in the show was a group of herbs set up for decorative effect by 
Richard H. Stiles of South Sudbury. Probably herbs have never 
been exhibited so attractively at any show in this country and 
it seemed a foregone conclusion that the judges should award 
Mr. Stiles a gold medal. A silver medal was awarded to Will 
C. Curtis of South Sudbury for a display made up for the 
most part of medicinal herbs commonly regarded as wild 
flowers. It was the purpose of this exhibit to display herbs 
grown for medicinal purposes by the American Indians or the 
early settlers, and each herb bore a label naming the disease 
which it was supposed to cure. 

Another interesting group at this show, which was set up 
by Mr. Fred P. Webber of Newport, R. I., was confined 
wholly to miniature dahlias, although the flowers embraced 
decorative, cactus and pompon types, as well as the single- 
flowered kind. Many visitors were particularly interested in a 
group of real Scotch heather set up by Weston Nurseries, 
Weston. Some of those who attended the show had never 
seen heather before and did not realize that it could be grown 
readily in this country. Corliss Brothers of Gloucester paid 
especial attention to phlox, although they also showed a large 
group of perennials, including some good forms of the day 
lily. There were also classes for seasonal vegetables and fruits. 

Air express played a part in this show, gladiolus being 
shipped from points as far away as Michigan, where they were 
grown by the Vaughan Seed Store of Chicago and set up by 
the representative of the Vaughan firm in New England. An 
unusually fine exhibit of violas came from San Francisco by 
air. They were grown by F. W. Davis of that city and de- 
lighted visitors because of their wide variety, large size and 
delicately shaded pansy faces. 


A Study Aid for Gardeners From Wisconsin 


“The Home Landscape,’’ the first of three study aids on 
landscaping, is now added to the comprehensive and growing 
list of study programs offered to clubs and individuals by the 
University of Wisconsin Extension Division. Others to follow 
are ‘‘building the Home Landscape”’ and ‘‘Public Problems in 
Landscape Design.” . 

This program was prepared under the joint direction of the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture and the University Exten- 
sion Division as a project under the National Youth Adminis- 
tration and the Works Progress Administration. The object, 
according to the foreword, is to present concisely the various 
topics and approaches that are necessary for an understanding 
of this field. The references have been gleaned from a vast 
number of books and pamphlets. The program is suggested to 
clubs wishing to make a general study of the art of home land- 
scape. Further information on this and other study aids will 
be furnished upon inquiry to the Department of Debating and 
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Public Discussion, University Extension Division, Madison, 
Wis. 


Regional Dahlia Show in Washington 


A Regional Dahlia Show for Washington, D. C., and 
vicinity is being arranged by the Woodridge Garden Club of 
that city. The show will be held in the spacious auditorium of 
the John Burroughs School, 20th and Monroe Streets, N.E., 
on October 3 and 4, 1936. These dates were selected by the 
local committee so as not to conflict with other major dahlia 
shows, and with the expectation of enlisting exhibits from 
leading dahlia growers located even at a distance from 
Washington. 

Secretary Ickes, Secretary of the Interior and possessor of the 
first dahlia plant patent, is among the sponsors of the show, 
and some of his patented dahlias will be on display. Medals 
of the American Dahlia Society, and the achievement medals 
of the American Home magazine, as well as cups and other 
prizes, are assured. Copies of the schedule and other information 
can be secured from the chairman of the show, Mr. L. M. 
Clarke, 2440 Monroe Street, N.E., Washington, D. C. 


Course in Flower Arrangement in Boston 


C. Edward Newell, president of the Massachusetts School of 
Art, is to conduct a class in the art of flower arrangement at 
Horticultural Hall in Boston beginning Thursday, October 1. 
There will be six demonstration lectures, to be given at seven- 
thirty on succeeding Thursday evenings. 

This course will consider flower arrangement as an art in 
which the principies of composition are expressed and colors 
harmoniously grouped. The lectures will deal with the selec- 
tion and treatment of cut flowers, beauty of growth, color, 
containers, compositions for shallow receptacles, compositions 
for tall receptacles and arrangements for special occasions and 
locations. The instructor will demonstrate each lecture by 
composing flower groupings in the classroom. 





Miss Sylvia Bancroft Winsor among some of her new gladioli varieties at 
the Gladiolus Show in Boston. 





LAWN MAKING—A FALL OPERATION 


September is the ideal time for making 


new lawns and rejuvenating old ones 


Summer of 1936 has played havoc with lawns in 
many sections of the country and garden makers are faced 
with difficult problems. In some instances the injury has 

been so great that the only way a satisfactory lawn can be made 
to grow again is to begin anew. Where rainfall has been slightly 
more abundant, or where artificial watering in copious amounts 
has been possible, serious attention to restorative measures will 
be sufficient. 

The first problem, then, which the gardener must face is 
into which of these categories his lawn falls. If the turf was 
poor in the Spring before there was a lack of rain, if the soil 
is lacking in humus, if it is so low in fertility that the usual 
top dressings of fertilizer and compost in Spring and Fall seem 
to have little effect, if it has not been graded properly so that 
there are spots that are boggy and hold water during rainy 
periods or hillocks from which all the water drains as fast as 
it falls, then it will be best to start at the beginning and build 
a new lawn. Before making this decision, particularly if the 
lawn area is extensive and the rebuilding will be an expensive 
proposition, it would be well to consult a specialist or to write 
to your state agricultural experiment station for advice. 

Having concluded that the building of a new lawn is the 
only wise decision, the garden maker should begin at once to 
properly prepare the soil for seeding. The first step should be 
the removal of weeds. The turning under of weeds and their 
seeds, which in most instances have thrived in spite of dry 
weather, will result in unnecessary competition with the 
young grass. The old saying about an ounce of prevention 
being worth a pound of cure is all too true in this instance. 
When the area is as free from weeds as it can be made, the 
sod should be plowed and harrowed or spaded under. This 
being accomplished, it is just as well to allow the newly turned 
earth to weather for a few days and turn to an evaluation of the 
soil. 

Carefully Preserve the Top Soil 


F GRADING is necessary, the top soil should be removed to 

a depth of four inches and replaced after the grading has been 
completed. The ground should be graded so as to furnish 
surface drainage, although the slope should not be great 
enough to result in such rapid run-off that the water does not 
have a chance to penetrate the soil. A common practice is to 
construct the lawn so that there is a gradual slope from the 
house in all directions. This slope should not exceed one to 
two per cent. Leveling, too, is important, as depressions will 
interfere with mowing and hold water. 

If the subsoil is clayey and impervious in nature, tile drain- 
age will be of benefit. The tiles should be laid during the grad- 
ing and leveling operations. Ordinary four-inch drain tiles, 
in lines 15 to 25 feet apart and two to two and a half feet 
deep, with a fall of four to six inches in every 100 feet, are 
suggested where such drainage is needed. 

Proper evaluation of the top soil is essential. It should have 
the ability to absorb rain or sprinkled water, retain a reason- 
able amount, and pass the surplus through to the subsoil. It 
should be sufficiently porous so that it will never become 
tightly packed, thus excluding air which is very essential for 
healthy grass roots and causing too great a surface run-off of 
water. It should contain an adequate amount of organic mat- 
ter and plant food. The ideal top soil is friable and reasonably 
fertile. If anything, friability is more important than fertility, 
for fertilizer can easily be applied, while once the sod is estab- 
lished, it is difficult to improve the physical condition. 

The best top soil is a sandy loam. Clay soils can be 
improved physically by the addition of sharp sand and peats, 
especially American peats. Sandy soils are of course benefited 
by the addition of clayey soil, peats or other organic matter. 


It requires much more sand to show effective improvement in 
a clayey soil than it does clay in a sandy soil. At least one to 
two inches of sand should be spread over a clayey soil before 
being mixed with the clay. Liberal applications of well-rotted 
stable manure may also be profitably incorporated in either 
sandy or clayey soils. One to one and a half tons per 1,000 
square feet is suggested and it is best incorporated at least a 
month before seeding. The common objection to the use of 
manure is the introduction of weed seeds, but this should not 
prove serious if the manure is incorporated several weeks be- 
fore seeding time, for most of the seeds will germinate and the 
young plants will be killed during the final preparation of the 
seed bed. 
Analysis of the Soil Is Important 


HATEVER method is used to introduce humus, the soil 
is now ready for the final preparation of the seed bed. It 
is always well to have an analysis made to determine the relative 
acidity or alkalinity of the soil. The average grass mixture 
will grow best on a soil which is slightly acid, a pH of be- 
tween five and seven. Bent grasses and fescues will thrive on 
a slightly more acid soil. Your agricultural experiment station 
will make such an analysis free of charge. Send a liberal 
sample taken from several sections of the lawn. If the soil 
should prove to be highly acid, some lime should be added. 
The top soil need not be more than four or five inches deep 
if it is over a suitably drained sub soil. Too much emphasis, 
however, cannot be given to the fineness of the top soil, as 
grass seeds are very small and to induce proper germination 
and quick rooting of the plants the particles of soil must be 
pressed closely about the seed. The area should be carefully 
raked to remove stones and clods and to smooth out uneven- 
ness in the surface. A fairly heavy roller should then be used 
to firm the soil and crush the clods. Following the rolling, 
fertilizer should be applied. Even though manure has been 
incorporated previously, the addition of 10 to 15 pounds of a 
complete chemical fertilizer with a 4-12-4, 5-10-5, or similar 
analysis per 1,000 square feet, will be beneficial. If manure 
has not been used the amount of fertilizer should be increased 
to 20 to 25 pounds per 1,000 square feet. A fertilizer high in 
nitrogen should not be used at the time of seeding, for it is 
more important that the young grass plants develop good root 
systems than rank top growth. Superphosphate at the rate of 
20 pounds to 1,000 square feet may be sufficient. 

Whatever fertilizer is used, it should be thoroughly raked 
into the top two inches of soil. This final raking should give a 
finely pulverized mellow soil in which to sow the seed. Sep- 
tember is the ideal month for seed sowing in all parts of the 
country, except perhaps the extreme South. 


Use Seed Adapted to the Locality 


: IS important that a high-quality seed and the mixture 
best adapted to your locality be used. Consult your experi- 
ment station concerning recommended mixtures, or a reliable 
seed dealer. Sow the seed carefully, using a method which will 
give even distribution. There are some new types of apparatus 
on the market which will be most helpful. Rake the seed in 
lightly to a depth of about a fourth of an inch or cover to the 
same depth with ground peat. The seed should then be firmed 
into the soil by rolling lightly, but be sure the soil is dry so 
the roller will not pick up the seed and soft earth. 

Lawns which contain areas which need reseeding should 
have a fertilizer of the same 4-12-4, 5-10-5, or similar analy- 
sis as recommended for new lawns, thoroughly worked into 
the bare spots. Seed of a good lawn mixture can then be sown 
a week or two later. If the sod is merely thin, fertilizer and 
later seed can be vigorously raked in. And, no matter what the 
condition of the lawn or how it has come through the Summer, 
the grass should have a feeding of a complete chemical fertilizer 
early in September. 
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HORTICULTURAL CONGRESS PLANNED 


| has no organization which parallels the Royal 
Horticultural Society in England. It may be that this 
country is too large for any one organization to carry on ac- 
tivities similar to those which have given the English society 
world-wide renown. It is possible, on the other hand, that a 
national organization working along different lines and with 
different purposes might become just as useful and just as 
important in unifying the horticultural interests of the nation. 

Consideration of this subject has been under way for a long 
time but with many conflicting opinions and with but little 
opportunity for reaching a point where action could be taken. 
Now, however, the great Autumn show to be held at the 
stockyards amphitheatre in Chicago, September 12 to 20, 
seems to present an occasion perfectly adapted to a general 
discussion of the whole situation, with the expectation that 
many and widely diversified interests will be represented. 

Therefore, a meeting has been called, to be held September 
18 and 19, to consider the formation of a national horticul- 
tural organization. The call for this meeting has been sent out 
by Mr. R. M. Carleton of Chicago as acting chairman. It is 
stated in the call, however, that no set plan for consideration 
has been prepared. This is a generous way of opening the 
subject to general discussion, but it is seldom that definite 
results are obtained at such a meeting unless those present have 
at least the outline of a program upon which they can focus 
their attention. 

The editors of Horticulture have long had in mind a skele- 
ton plan for the organization of what might properly be 
termed a National Horticultural Congress. They have felt 
that the time was not quite ripe for bringing this plan to the 
attention of the public, but as circumstances have now shaped 
themselves, it seems logical that this plan should be presented 
for the consideration of those who may be affected by such 
action as may be taken in Chicago. 


The Plan Outlined 


CAREFUL review of the entire subject has led to the be- 
lief that all of the horticultural interests of the country 
can be co-ordinated satisfactorily and usefully through the 
medium of a National Horticultural Congress with delegates 
from all parts of the country and representing both commer- 
cial and amateur interests. This congress might well have 
meetings at stated intervals, at which papers dealing with 
horticultural matters might be read and discussed. Such a 
congress, with a permanent office and a secretary, serving as a 
clearing house throughout the year, would be wholly Ameri- 
can in type, democratic in its organization and as nearly uni- 
versal in its service as any such organization could be. 

This congress should not be substituted for any other or- 
ganization. It should not infringe upon the activities of any 
specialized society. It should not undertake projects which 
naturally belong to such societies. The fear that individual 
organizations might be swallowed up and thus lose their iden- 
tity is groundless. The congress might, indeed, encourage 
specialized societies and make their work easier. The greater 
the number of people who are working along horticultural 
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lines, the better for horticulture itself. The proposed National 
Horticultural Congress should decry centralization but should 
emphasize co-ordination. 

It is to be expected that every horticultural society, special- 
ized society, garden club federation and national commercial 
organization would have representation in this congress. The 
mobile character of the congress would permit its meetings to 
be held in different parts of the country and perhaps regional 
meetings might eventually be developed. 

A National Horticultural Congress of the kind being con- 
sidered would tie together all the horticultural organizations 
of the country but not too tightly. It would be going astray if 
it should undertake to make itself a super-society. With its 
central office, where it could clear all sorts of general informa- 
tion, it would be in a position to command the confidence and 
the respect of everyone connected with the horticultural move- 
ment in America. If properly managed, its functions would 
cease at that point. It should not endeavor to duplicate the 
work being done by any college, experiment station or society. 
It should not undertake to establish trial or test gardens, but 
should give its support and assistance to those sponsoring such 
gardens. It should not be ambitious to publish a magazine or 
pretentious bulletins, but on the contrary, it should work with 
magazine makers and publishers in presenting information 
which would be of service to garden makers. It should not 
discriminate between amateurs and commercial growers but 
should serve both impartially and to the best of its ability. 
A National Horticultural Congress working along these lines 
might well become the keystone of American horticulture. 


LIBRARY ACCESSIONS IN BOSTON 


The following books have been added recently to the 
library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, and may be 
borrowed by members. 

BOTANY 


Botany as an experimental science, by J. L. Clarke. Lond., Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1935. 

Illus. manual of Pacific Coast trees, by H. E. McMinn [& others]. 
Berkeley, Univ. of Calif. Press, 1935. 

The living garden, by E. J. Salisbury. N. Y., Macmillan. 

Mushroom handbook, by L. C. C. Krieger. N. Y., Macmillan, 1935. 

= of general forestry; rev. & enl., by J. S. Illick. N. Y., Barnes, 
1936. 

Poisonous plants of Pennsylvania, by E. M. Gress. 
Penn. dept. of agriculture, 1935. 

Seeds, their place in life and legend, by V. Quinn. N. Y., Stokes. 

Weed seeds, by E. Korsmo. Oslo, Gyldenden Norsk Forlag, 1935. 


GARDENING 


Camellia culture under glass for florists, by R. O. Rubel, Jr. Crichton, 
Ala., the auth., 1936. 

— and all dianthus ; 2d ed., by M. C. Allwood. Sussex, Allwood, 

The children make a garden, by D. H. Jenkins. N. Y., Doubleday, 1936. 

Country housewife’s book, by L. H. Yates. Lond., Country Life, 1934. 

Daffodil year-book, 1935. Conference no. Royal Horticultural Soc., 
Lond., the Soc., 1935. 

First gourd-book, by H. M. Tillinghast. Vernon, Conn., the auth. 

Flowers to grow and gather, by M. W. Flexner & I. M. McMeekin. 
N. Y., Coward, 1936. 

The gardener’s first year, by A. Bates. Lond., Longmans, 1936. 

Green grows the garden, by M. Bianco. N. Y., Macmillan, 1936. 

Window garden, by B. R. Buxton. N. Y., Judd, 1936. 


GARDEN DESIGN 


Gazebos and garden houses, by E. L. Howard. Westport, Conn., the 
author., 1935. 
The modern garden, by G. C. Taylor. N. Y., Scribner’s, 1936. 


Harrisburg, Pa., 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


New flower arrangements, by Mrs. W. R. Hine. N. Y., Scribner’s, 1936. 
The theory of Japanese flower arrangement, by J. Conder. Kobe, 
Thompson & Co., 1935. 


BIOGRAPHY . 


Aspasia, the life and letters of ... Mrs. Delaney, by C. E. Vulliamy. 
Lond., Bles, 1935. 

Bulletin in memory of Mary Helen Wingate Lloyd. Garden Club of 
America, N. Y., the club, 1936. 

Green laurels: the lives and achievements of the great naturalists, by 
D. C. Peattie. N. Y., Simon & Shuster, 1936. 

Paxton and the bachelor duke, by V. R. Markham. Lond., Hodder, 1935. 
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T IS seldom that any part of the country has suffered so 
badly over a long period from an insect pest as has eastern 
Pennsylvania and part of New Jersey since the coming of the 
Japanese beetle. This is an insect with an amazing fecundity 
and an equally amazing appetite. It is not at all fussy about 
what it eats, either, and has proved very difficult to deal with. 
Potato bugs used to be looked upon as a menace to agriculture 
because of the large numbers in which they appeared each sea- 
son. Yet I have never seen potato bugs descend upon a garden 
by the thousands as do the Japanese beetles. 

Moreover, potato bugs soon succumb to doses of Paris green 
or arsenate of lead. Poisoning Japanese beetles is an impossible 
task under any conditions. I never realized how difficult they 
were to deal with until I visited Philadelphia two or three 
years ago and found the owner of a large rose garden picking 
his roses in bud because he was never able to get them in full 
bloom before the beetles attacked them. He was picking off the 
beetles by hand whenever he had a little idle time and had 
accumulated a jar full the morning that I saw him. 

Now I have a letter from a correspondent in New Jersey 
who tells me that in his opinion they are appearing in smaller 
numbers than a year ago. He thinks they reached their climax 
two years ago. He has found that one of the newer insecticides, 
probably one containing rotenone or pyrethrum, is most effec- 
tive when dealing with them. He writes that he has found 
considerable satisfaction in squirting some of this insecticide 
into the nests of the pests, for they come ott by the thou- 
sands and promptly fall over on their backs dead. The diffi- 
culty, of course, is in finding the nests. This correspondent 
says that he greatly lessened the number of beetles on his 
grounds by getting rid of his rambler roses and his rugosa 
roses. He had one particular rambler, very dark red in color 
and about 30 feet long. It was so big it looked like a shrub 
and in the Spring became a solid mass of beetles. They seemed 
to drop off onto the grass at night and bury themselves in the 
ground under the roses. 

The insecticide men- 
tioned was effective in kill- 
ing thousands of them, but 
in spite of all efforts the 
plants soon became ragged 
and unattractive. There- 
fore, they were thrown 
away. [he rugosa roses also 
seemed to attract the beetles 
in great numbers, which 
was the reason for discard- 
ing them. Now this gentle- 
man writes that the beetles 
bother few plants in his 
garden except the zinnia, 
the leaves of which they 
eat. Occasionally they make 
an attack on the hibiscus. 
They seem to leave lilies 
alone. It is unfortunate that 
birds do not seem to care 
for this pest. Sparrows oc- 
casionally eat one, but star- 
lings and robins seem to 
give them a wide berth. 


PROPOS of the Japa- 
nese beetle is a note 

in the Florists Exchange 
which seems to establish the 
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fact that these beetles can tell the difference between the Chinese 
elm, so-called, and the Asiatic elm, even though some nursery- 
men may consider them forms of the same species. It appears 
that in the vicinity of Philadelphia, the Asiatic elm, sometimes 
called the Siberian elm, U/mus pumila. has been almost de- 
nuded of its foliage, suffering badly even when sprayed with 
arsenate of lead. On the other hand, the true Chinese elm, 
U. parvifolia, has been practically unmolested. 

It is quite evident, therefore, that anyone who has mistaken 
the Siberian or Asiatic elm for the true Chinese elm is letting 
himself in for considerable trouble, especially if he happens to 
live in the Japanese beetle area. It is true that the Asiatic elm 
grows much more rapidly than the Chinese elm, which may be 
a point in its favor in some sections. The Chinese elm, on the 
other hand, has leaves which are much more leathery in tex- 
ture, which may account for the fact that the beetles do not 
seem to care for them. 


ARDEN club members are always looking for suggestions 
which will help them to put on flower shows with a 
touch of originality. I was interested, therefore, in a report 
which I received about a show sponsored by the four garden 
clubs of Danville, Va., some time ago. It was held in the ball- 
room of the local hotel, with a garden vista as the first feature. 
One of the members of the committee was kind enough to send 
me a photograph which is being reproduced herewith. The 
project showed an old brick-walled garden with stone copings. 
A grass plot in the center contained a pool of lilies. The 
background showed a distant view of a town nestling among 
the rolling hills. This, of course, was painted rock. An antique 
figure in the rear of the garden held an urn, and the garden 
walls were covered with old ivy . Outlining the wall was a 
border of pansies, and clumps of white iris were seen in the 
foreground. Various evergreen trees had a place in the garden, 
and a wealth of Spring flowers completed the scene except for 
two serene pigeons which seemed at home in this setting. 





This lovely garden was the central feature of a Mower show staged by four garden clubs in Virginia. 











HOW MRS. FOX GROWS LILIES 


One of the country’s best known 
amateurs explains her methods 


difficult to grow that I have given them up.”’ If the per- 

son belongs to the category of those who like to grow 
perennials because they are less trouble than annuals, what they 
say is immediately forgotten, but when they are real gardeners, I 
am sorry. Years ago, when we had our first flower shows at our 
garden club, growing roses was a serious problem and we 
asked each other, ‘“‘How do you winter your roses?’’ and 
‘“‘What do you do to keep the foliage clean?’’ The next garden 
problem was the growing of delphiniums. After Mr. 
Steichen’s superlative exhibition of his flowers this Summer 
at the Modern Museum, it has been conclusively shown that 
delphiniums can be grown magnificently in our climate. Al- 
most every plant, these days, from a chrysanthemum to a 
peony, has its own peculiar cultural requirements and is sub- 
ject to certain diseases. Even the nasturtium has its aphids. 

Lilies are not a whit more difficult than other perennials 
but they require certain definite conditions and horticultural 
manipulations to thrive and increase in the garden. First of all, 
when the new bulb arrives from the dealer it should be care- 
fully examined and if it is in any way diseased or shows a 
soft rot or the presence of mites it should not be planted but 
immediately returned to the dealer who sold it. If the bulb, 
however, appears to be healthy it should be soaked in a strong 
disinfectant solution such as semesan or formaldehyde. 

Except for Lilium candidum, L. pardalinum and L. carolini- 
anum, which require shallow planting, a hole should be dug 
about three and a half times as deep as the bulb is high. The 
bottom of the hole should be covered with sand, the bulbs set 
upon this and covered with a little more sand. By this time the 
top of the bulb will be as far under the ground as twice its 
height. That is, a bulb three inches high will be six inches 
below the surface of the soil. 

A little camphor flakes may be strewn into the hole as an 
invitation to the mice to stay away and the hole should then 
be filled to the surface with soil. The bed in which the lilies 
are planted should consist preferably of friable soil, not too 
rich, and should be perfectly drained so that 
no water will collect around the bulbs. The 
bulbs should be planted far enough apart to 
permit space for them to increase. After the 
ground is frozen the bulbs can be mulched 
either with a two-inch layer of compost, 
with thoroughly rotted and decomposed 
leaves (freshly fallen leaves pack and keep 
the ground too moist), or with exceedingly 
well rotted manure. I no longer plant out 
the bulbs which arrive after the ground has 
frozen. Instead, they are potted in deep pots 
and spend the Winter in a pit with a glass 
roof, unheated except by the sun’s rays. 
When the frost is out of the ground, in the 
Spring, these potted lilies are moved out 
of doors and planted without disturbing 
the ball of earth around them: 

Since the young shoots of the lilies do not 
show above the ground very early in the 
Spring and since cultivation often cuts off 
the tips containing the embryo flower, the 
ground where the lilies grow is cultivated as 
late as possible in the Fall. Thus the beds go 
into the Winter clean of weeds and it is pos- 
sible to wait until the lily shoots are way up 
in the Spring before cultivating. Some of the 
lilies come up in late May and this is a long 
time to wait, but it is safer to do this. 


| dif now and then someone says to me, “‘Lilies are so 





Lilium auratum is one of the handsomest 
and most unreliable of lilies. 


As to companion plants, I have found that perennials 
which are not going to clog the drainage are the safest. Ground 
covers of low-growing Vinca minor, low thalictrums and 
aquilegias are satisfactory. On the whole, lilies like a neutral 
soil and will not continue over a long period with the broad- 
leaved evergreens, which insist upon an acid soil. 

As soon as the lily shoots are up and show their leaves they 
are given their first spraying with Bordeaux mixture. After 
this they are sprayed about every three weeks. If there are any 
signs of botrytis they are sprayed oftener. The diseased leaves 
are removed with a scissors. In the Fall the bulbs which have 
shown a decided infection of botrytis, as is often the case with 
L. browni and L. candidum, are lifted, soaked in semesan and 
replanted as soon as they are dry. This seems to act as a stimu- 
lant to the plant, and I have always been able to cure bulbs 
infected with botrytis by this treatment. 

All during the growing season a careful watch should be 
maintained for signs of mosaic. This disease shows itself by a 
twisting and curling of the leaves and by aborted and im- 
perfect flowers and also by a spotting in the leaves as if the 
chlorophyll were absent in blotches. As soon as these phenom- 
ena are observed the affected lilies should be dug up and burnt, 
because they act as a source of infection to other lilies, the 
disease being carried by aphids from a sick to a well plant. 

It is a good plan not to plant L. tigrinum or any of the 
elegans-davuricum group, which includes L. wallacei, with 
the other lilies. Instead, these lilies should be planted far away 
from the others; for in the elegans-davuricum lilies it is diffi- 
cult to detect the mosaic. Often it shows itself only by a mot- 
tling in the color of the flowers as in certain infected tulips. 
The tiger Jily may not show it at all. L. sargentie, which 
sooner or later always gets the mosaic, should also be segre- 
gated. Except as a valuable parent for hybridizing with other 
lilies, L. sargenti@ is not especially worth while. 

If one is in doubt as to whether a lily has the mosaic or 
not, the stem should be cut right down to the surface of the 
ground and early the following Spring mosaic will be much 
more evident if the bulb is infected, because the lilies grow 
sicker every year. 

Some persons grow their auratum lilies under a tent as 
tobacco is grown, but that is only for the 
tyro. By steadily roguing out sick plants 
healthy strains of L. auratum, L. speciosum 
and other varieties subject to mosaic can be 
developed. 

To any gardener who does not care for 
lilies, all this may seem like a great deal 
of trouble, but to have healthy lilies does 
not take any more time and trouble than 
to keep a strain of delphiniums clean or 
to prevent black spot from spreading on 
rose leaves. Once a healthy strain has 
been established and the white trumpet or 
cup-shaped orange flowers rear their stately 
heads above the flower border and exhale 
their intoxicating and disturbing fragrance, 
all the difficulties seem eminently worth 
while. 

Some garden makers have been frightened 
away from the growing of lilies because of 
the many published reports about the 
amount of disease existing among them. It 
is true that some lilies are subject to disease, 
but this fact has never seriously interfered 
with the growing of lilies in my garden and 
there is no reason for any amateur to be 
without these delightful flowers. 

—Helen M. Fox. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
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NEW RUST PROOF SNAPDRAGONS 


|: wg proof snapdragons in all the colors which were avail- 

able in the non-resistant varieties have been the aim of the 
hybridizers since this work was begun at the University of 
California several years ago. California Gardens reports that 
next year not only will practically all these older colors be 
available in the new strain, but many new colors never before 
seen in snapdragons, such as orange, brick red and orchid. 

In order to obtain a range of colors in the resistant forms 
of antirrhinum one seed company has made more than 2,000 
crosses and many times that number of plant selections. The 
rust proof varieties are also said to be superior in uniformity 
of height, branching habit and healthy foliage. The varieties 
introduced during the past two years are probably not more 
than 75 per cent rust proof, while the 1937 introductions are 
practically 100 per cent rust proof. 

Four quite distinct types have been developed in these 
newer rust proof forms. They are described by California 
Gardens. 


The antirrhinum Rust Proof Maximum group is about five feet tall, each 
plant being base branching and having from twelve to eighteen strong spikes. 
This group is very floriferous and has exceptionally large flowers which are 
very gracefully spaced. There are several new novelties in this group for 1937, 
such as yellow, rose, scarlet and salmon. 

The group of antirrhinum Rust Proof Majus Grandiflorum varieties is very 
similar to the Maximum group, with the exception that they are not quite so 
vigorous and the blooms are not so large. There are many new varieties being 
created in this group and there will be five or six very worthy novelties in 
1937. 

Antirrhinum Rust Proof Super Majestic is an entirely new group. This 
superior strain is one of the greatest achievements in rust proof antirrhinums, 
being about as tall as the non-resistant Majestic group. Its extra large flowers 
beautifully spaced on the spikes and its best branching habit will undoubtedly 
make it a very popular group. There will probably be four or more varieties 
for 1937, a rose, pink, red and golden orange. 

The antirrhinum Rust Proof Nanum Grandiflorum group with its dwarf 
symmetrical habit will undoubtedly become a great favorite for borders and 
bedding. This is a very floriferous type and will continue blooming from 
Spring until quite late in the Fall. There here are three or four new varieties 
to be introduced next year, a scarlet, orange, pink and a chamois shade. 


NOTES ON PLANTING NARCISSI 


HE season for planting narcissi is at hand and whether 

the garden maker is replanting his own stock of bulbs or is 
planting varieties he has never grown before, the following 
note from The American Daffodil Year Book for 1936 will 
be helpful. B. Y. Morrison, chairman of the Narcissus and 
Tulip Committee of the American Horticultural Society, 
makes the suggestions. 


Two points might be given in regard to planting that have been useful here. 
Because narcissus are plants that give rapid increase for the most part, one has 
to decide how much room can be given up to the more prolific sorts, a very 
real problem if space is limited as it is in most gardens. In my own case this 
has been a particular problem with some of the smaller Leedsi varieties, which 
I cannot abandon and certainly do not want to have by the thousand, or by 
the hundred. Having read that varieties like the bi-color trumpet, Victoria, 
must be planted deeply to keep them from multiplying too rapidly, I risked 
the experiment of too deep planting on some of the Leedsi sorts, like White 
Lady and Evangeline, and set them about ten inches deep at the base of the 
bulb. The result has been ideal, for the increase has almost stopped, and yet the 
bulbs continue in health and flower regularly each season. 

Having read also, if I remember rightly in Mr. Bowles’s ‘‘Book of the 
Crocus,’’ that crocus stocks can be hastened by shallow planting, I ventured 
to plant rather shallowly some solitary bulbs of sorts that I could afford only 
as single bulbs and of which I desired many bulbs. The first season they gave 
a fine flower, the one already formed when the bulbs were purchased, and the 
second season, a mass of small divisions and practically no bloom. When these 
bulbs were lifted, the mass of small bulbs was separated and the little pieces 
set out at a proper depth to fatten and return to norma! living. Apparently 
this will be an entirely safe procedure, if one does not mind the interval in 
which there will be no flowers. 


CAMOMILE FOR PLANTING LAWNS 


ECAUSE of the devastating drouth from which a great 
portion of the United States has suffered this season, 
many home gardeners are giving serious consideration to 
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Potentilla fruticosa farreri has interesting yellow flowers which 
appear in mid-Summer. 


plantings which will withstand high temperatures and low 
rainfall. Lawns in many sections have been dry and brown 
throughout the Summer. Camomile lawns seem to offer a pos- 
sible solution to this problem. 

The New Flora and Silva reports that at several of the 
royal residences in England, where areas of camomile lawns 
have been kept up through the centuries, that they are un- 
affected by drouth. In fact, Anthemis nobilis seems to enjoy 
dry weather and always remains an emerald green. It forms a 
carpet which is soft to the tread and when cut fills the garden 
with fragrance. It can be mowed just as grass. 

It is not necessary to plant any lawn, large or small, entirely with camo- 
mile; this would be a laborious and costly plan. For lawns in the making, 
seeds of camomile may be mixed with the grass seed; if it is fresh, some germi- 
nation is certain. As an alternative, camomile may be raised from seed in the 
same way as any other perennial, and the resultant plants inserted among the 
newly germinated grass seeds from two to three feet apart. Camomile is 
strong-growing and aggressive, and, at the spacing suggested, is quite 
capable of ousting the grass and taking possession. To establish the plant in 


old, well-established turf seems a more difficult proposition and does not hold 
out much prospect of success. 


SHRUBS WHICH BLOOM IN SUMMER 


HE list of Summer-blooming shrubs which was published 

in Horticulture some weeks ago has been extended by the 
Morton Arboretum of Lisle, Illinois, in a recent bulletin, from 
which the information given below is taken. 


New Jersey Tea, Ceanothus americanus 


This neat little shrub, an inhabitant of dry oak woodlands or openings, 
attracts most attention in mid-Summer, when its leafy branches become 
tipped with plumy white flower clusters, airy in form and pleasantly scented. 
Of dwarf stature (one to three feet), readily transplanted and capable 
of thriving in dry, barren soil, it should help solve countless planting 
problems. 

Button-bush, Honey Balls, Cephalanthus occidentalis 


One of the characteristic water-loving shrubs of this locality is the Button- 
bush, a species widely distributed along the borders of streams, lakes and 
ponds throughout its range. Like the New Jersey Tea, it is at its best in July, 
when its distinct globular flowers of creamy white appear in profusion above 
the dark, rounded masses of glossy foliage. The individual flower globes with 
their long, thread-like pistils resemble miniature pin cushions, and being 
delicately fragrant, attract myriads of bees all the while they are in bloom. 


Van Fleet St. Johnswort, Hypericum van fleeti 


Of the many worthwhile St. Johnsworts in cultivation, this species from 
the ‘‘Floraire’’ nurseries in Switzerland has given the most satisfaction here. 
The bushes are small (less than four feet), woody, and of rounded outline. 
They are at their best in late June and early July when the large, five-petaled, 
golden yellow flowers with their multitudes of prominent stamens are in 
evidence. 
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Evergreens for Wind Screens 
Red Pine—fine native. 12 to 20 inches X .... eat sans ona 
White Spruce. 12 to 20 inches X ............ 3.00 9.00 75.00 
Douglas Fir. 12 to 18 inches X .............. 3.50 10.00 75.00 
Japanese Black Pine—for seashore. 
CO ee OE, 0. 50s Ser daderassce< textes 8.50 75.00 
Evergreens for Hedges 
Japanese Yew—tree form. 
(oo pl}! ero 8.50 30.00 210.00 
a UU. CU > are re or 12.50 40.00 250.00 
American Hemlock. 
Se I k's Sao dv cn co eee penenee 5.00 15.00 115.00 
Se Oe I FI ok 0's hie ee Kode cutanasees 10.00 30.00 280.00 
Evergreens for Low Borders 
Dwarf (Old English) Boxwood. 
0b BE ooo einieci seen seosuene eres 6.00 22.00 170.00 
Dwarf Japanese Yew. 8 to 10 inches XX .... 6.00 22.00 210.00 
Fast-Growing Trees for Screens 
eB ee  eerereeerrerir re 4.00 8.00 70.00 
Lombardy Poplar. 3 to 4 feet ............... 3.00 6.00 45.00 
Weeping Willow. 3 to 4 feet ................ 3.00 10.00 75.00 
Soil Binders for Steep Banks 
Vinca minor—light clumps ................ 2.00 6.00 45.00 
Hall’s Honeysuckle. 
DE io err ho 8 8 ood did oe es demkraw ger pone 3.50 18.00 
Fe Be I 55 oi vince ese vesencssues 1.75 4.00 32.00 
Memorial Rose (Wichuraiana). 
ge | A eee or Pe 2.00 6.00 50.00 
Order direct from this page. Packing included. 
BULBS, PLANTS, TREES, SHRUBS, 
CATALOG EVERGREENS, AZALEAS, etc. 
FREE if you mention Horticulture. 
50 Church Street, New York City 
Established 1878 

















Send for DREER'S Catalog 









Mant Better Bulbs | 
this Fall... 


is a trade 


“Why Bugs Leave Home”’ 
mark famous for more than 30 years, 
known to garden lovers everywhere as 
the by-word for the best insecticides. 


Way nor make your garden re- 
pay you to the fullest for your 
efforts? You’ll see the difference 
in results when you plant 
healthy, well-selected—Dreer 
quality—Snowdrops, Crocus, 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus and 
Lily bulbs, Our new bulb cata- 
log has many rarities and all 
standard varieties. Also shrubs, 
| seeds and plants. Reasonable 
prices. Order these highly recom- 
mended specials now: 

e BoTANICAL TuLips (for rock 
garden) — Clusiana — lovely white 
blooms, crimson-marked. 3 for 25c; 
12 for 85c. Eichleri — large crimson- 


Your Garden Needs 
PROTECTION 
in SEPTEMBER, too 


Right up to frost, oh garden needs 
protection against insects. Use this 
double-action insecticide that has been 
so successful for 30 years. It acts 
quickly, positively and safely. You can 
depend upon 


Wilksons 





scarlet, black center. Showy. 3 for 
25c; 12 for 85c. Kaufmanniana 0 LANT PRAY 
(Water Lily Tulip) — creamy-yellow s s 


petals marked rosy-red. Blooms early. 
3 for 40c; 12 for $1.35, post-paid. 
* Maponna Lity — Fragrant, pure 
white. Plant now; blooms May- 
June. Large bulbs; 
30c ea.; 6 for $1.50. 
e CoL_cHICcUM } 
AUTUMNALE  (Illus- 
trated) — Showy, 
Crocus-like blooms. 
Rich lavender. Planted 
now; blooms this fall. 
40c ea.; 3 for $1.10; 
12 for $4. 





For a complete and balanced fertilizer, 

containing essential plant nourishing 

elements, and especially adapted for 

srecuhouse use, there is nothing better 
han 


Wibson'’s 















PLANT FOOD 


If you dealer cannot supply you, write to 





| 
of QUALITY BULBS | 
for Fall Planting 






HENRY A. Le 


276 Dreer Bidg. 


Philadelphia, Pa. — 
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Shrubby Cinquefoil, Potentilla fruticosa 


Among the Potentillas are included some of the most dependable of our 
midseason shrubs. Known by their low, mounded habit of growth, five parted 
(generally leaves of grayish green, and shredding brown bark) , they come into 
greatest prominence in early Summer when covered with small, yellow or 
white flowers not unlike strawberry blossoms. After this major display they 
ordinarily continue to bloom irregularly until September. 

The following varieties are recommended: Farreri, with deeply divided 
foliage and pale lemon-yellow flowers; micrandra, of more compact, spread- 
ing habit with small golden yellow flowers; parvifolia, dwarf, with blooms 
of pale yellow; tenuifolia, grayer in aspect with very narrow foliage and 
flowers of bright yellow; and veitchi, whose large blossoms are snowy white. 
From a cultural standpoint the potentillas are most accommodating, thriving 
equally well in either low, wet or dry, adverse situations. They prefer full sun. 


CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS FOR ROSES 


N RECENT years there has been considerable argument as 
to the method which should be used in fertilizing roses, as 
well as to what fertilizers should be used. The rose growers of 
a few years ago thought that cow manure was the only fertilizer 
and that the beds should be excavated to a depth of two or 
three feet, and filled in with alternate layers of manure and soil. 
During recent years many rose growers have argued that this 
was wasted effort, for the roots never penetrated to the lower 
layers, and that roses would grow in any good garden soil. 
Of course, they agreed that it was much better if soil could be 
mixed with a liberal amount of well-rotted manure and, in 
fact, that some sort of fertilizer should be provided each year, 
a good combination being bone meal, pulverized sheep manure 
and wood ashes. 

It is only very recently, however, that a few rosarians have 
ventured to advocate the use of chemical fertilizers. Indeed, 
recent months have witnessed a flourishing argument between 
eminent rosarians as to the benefits of bone meal as a fertilizer 
for roses, one group maintaining that bone meal is practically 
without fertilizing value and that the roses grow in spite of, 
rather than because of, its application. This group recom- 
mends the use of superphosphates as the best rose fertilizer. 
The opposing group maintains that bone meal is the ideal 
fertilizing material for roses because it is slowly available over 
a long period of time. 

In view of all this it is interesting to find reported in The 
Fertilizer Review a report of the fertilizing methods employed 
by S. E. Asbury, assistant state chemist, College Station, 
Texas, who, to quote The Review, ‘‘is a grower of roses of no 
mean ability.” 

Mr. Asbury grows more than 500 roses, including over 300 
varieties of climbers, which range up to 30 feet in height. 
With an iron rod holes 18 to 24 inches deep are made. These 
holes are then filled with fertilizer of a 4-12-4 analysis. When 
the rose is small only four holes are used, each being one foot 
from the plant and forming a square. As the plant increases in 
size, four additional holes are made, each equidistant from the 
first four, thus forming an octagon. These are, of course, also 
filled with the 4-12-4 fertilizer. For some of his giants Mr. 
Asbury also uses more holes and more fertilizer. 


TREE ROOTS HAVE WIDE SPREAD 


OR the full understanding and control of the tree, it is 

essential to know not only where the roots are, but when 
and where they grow and how they react to various factors,”’ 
says W. S. Rogers of the East Malling (England) Research 
Station in the Scientific Journal of the Royal College of Science, 
Vol. 4. He also briefly describes the methods devised for study- 
ing established root systems and growing roots. 

Mr. Rogers points out that the root stock exercises an impor- 
tant measure of control over tree performance, including vigor, 
cropping, disease resistance, and other characteristics. By the 
use of standardized stocks, kept true by vegetative reproduc- 
tion, a definite standard of tree performance can be obtained. 


The soil has a great effect upon the root system. The stock can be chosen 
to suit the soil, variety, and purpose for which it is required. The roots usually 
spread much farther than the branches, and the fine absorbing roots are fairly 
evenly spread over the whole root system. For most efficient feeding, ferti- 
lizers need to cover an area even wider than the branches. Many roots are quite 
deep below the surface, and fertilizers applied to the surface may therefore 
take a long time before showing any effect. 
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DERRIS FOR CONTROLLING INSECTS 


ERRIS dust has been found to be an effective control for 

the striped cucumber beetle in tests made by the Depart- 

ment of Entomology, University of Wisconsin. These beetles 

are a serious pest on melons and cucumbers. The derris dust 

was prepared by mixing ground derris root with talc, and was 

applied every five to seven days at the rate of 12 to 15 pounds 
per acre for a total of four applications. 

The derris dust was effective both as a contact insecticide 
and as a stomach poison. Similar hills of melons dusted with 
arsenical lime combinations at the rate of 25 and 30 pounds 
per acre gave relatively poor control, and in some instances, 
total destruction of the plants occurred. 

The writer used a combination of derris and sulphur dust 
very effectively in the control of aphids on evergreens this 
Spring. We have a fine concolor fir on which the new growth 
was injured almost every year by aphids which were difficult 
to control with ordinary sprays. This Spring a liberal appli- 
cation of the derris-sulphur dust killed every aphid within two 
days and none have appeared since. 

We were also able to effectively control red spider on phlox 
with the dust this season. A rather populous ant hill developed 
in one corner of the lawn. We all know what a nuisance that 
is. Without disturbing the nest I dusted liberally over the 
surface of the ground around and on the hill twice during one 
week. The ants have all disappeared. 

While we should not become overly enthusiastic about the 
use of derris, experiments seem to indicate that it has valuable 
properties. The toxic properties of derris have long been recog- 
nized by the Malays, who use it as a fish poison. After adding 
the ground derris to the shallow waters, fish float on top and 
are easily recovered for food. ; 

Rotenone is one of the toxic substances in derris but it has 
now been found that there are three others that are valuable, 
so that the ground derris is being used. For the small garden I 
have found the hand duster valuable. It is light, easily operated 
and quickly filled with the prepared dusts now on the market. 


—H. J. Rahmlow. 
Madison, Wis. 


THE EXCELLENT HARDY AMARYLLIS 


HEN we think of an amaryllis, we usually associate it 

with greenhouses, warm temperatures and tropical vege- 
tation. A hardy form, that withstood 25 degrees below zero 
last Winter with no protection, is seldom thought of, yet it 
exists in Lycoris squamigera (Amaryllis halli). 

The broad strap-like foliage, common to the genus, which 
is produced in Spring, dies down in June and one not familiar 
with this plant would assume that its usefulness was over for 
another year. It is all the more surprising, then, to find flower 
shoots appearing, seemingly from nowhere, in August and 
early September, growing so rapidly one can almost see them 
grow, and producing on two-to-three-inch stems four to 
eight flowers of beautiful pink with a silvery lilac sheen, 
which fades to a most unpleasant bluish tinge. 

Its one fault is the apparent nakedness of the flower stems 
due to the lack of foliage, but this can be easily overcome by a 
light cover planting. A combination of L. squamigera, Del- 
phinium chinense, and Artemisia Silver King makes a beauti- 
ful picture when planted against a background of shrubs or 
evergreens. 

Unlike so many other beautiful but fussy plants, it requires 
no special attention, and can be grown successfully by the 
veriest novice. Planted at a depth of eight inches in early 
Spring, before the growth starts, or in Fall after the flower 
stems have died down, it will flourish in any well-drained 
soil. The stock is increased by lifting every third or fourth 
year and separating the bulbs. 

—William Murray. 
East Rutherford, N. J. 
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Analysis 


(By Wiley & Oo., Inc., Baltimore 
No. 188554 July 27, 1935) 


Moisture at 100°O ...... 86.02% 
On Dry Basis 
RS) ee 8.52% 


Equiv. to Ammonia (Nh,) 4.28% 
Total Phosphoric Acid 


(PD,) aveoccocceceecs 28% 
Equiv. to Bone Phosphate .61% 
Bess ndeness ocqxte% 8.883% 
Organic Matter ........ 91.67% 
ED CEE Seacccuces 09% 
i fae 6.0* 
OE) ee 1.95% 


Water absorption (approx. 
5 1/3 times its 
weight) 


*Showing very slightly acid, 7.0 
being neutral. 


Distributors 


(If your Oity is not listed here, 
write to the Florida Humus 

for name of nearest dealer.) 
BALTIMORE: 

E. Miller Richardson & Co. 
BOSTON: Joseph Breck & Sons 
CINOINNATI: 

J. Chas. McOullough Seed Co. 
CLEVELAND: Sidney L. Dryfoos 
DETROIT: Terminal Sales Corp. 
LOS ANGELES: 

Germain Seed & Plant Oo. 
NEW YORK: (Also Long Island 
and N. J.) Stumpp & Walter Co. 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Henry A. Dreer, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH: 
Beckert Seed & Bulb Co. 
ST. LOUIS: St. Louis Seed Co. 
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The best Time and 
the best Way to 
BUILD A LAWN 


Without competition from ambitious 
young weeds, new lawns get off to their 
best start if established in the early 
Fall. ... For a quick-starting, strongly- 
growing lawn, prepare the soil by 
applying about one-half inch of 
Florida Humus. Florida Humus holds 
moisture through dry spells; encour- 
ages strong root growth; and supplies 
organic nitrogen, released a little at a 
time with every wetting for many 
seasons. It is the ideal medium for a 
permanently successful lawn. Write 
for free booklet, Nature’s Way to 
Better Lawns and Gardens. 


GARDEN CLUBS: — Dealers will quote 
special prices in carload lots. 


FLORIDA 
HUMUS 


Nature’s Storehouse of Fertility 
Mined and Manufactured at Zellwood, Fla. 


Florida Humus Co., Sales Department 
141-R Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts 








AN 


to American garden owners. 


for your copy today. 


Bartigon, 
Inglescomb Yellow, Matchless, 


naturalistic planting. 


Giant 
100 Flowering 


Crocus race. 





Dept. 28 














TRACE MARK 


Sheres, Romurice 


Tu- 


Symbols of Spring at the full, of young love 
fancy free, of youth, freshness and beauty. 
Our 1936 Bulb Book is the most gorgeous catalog ever 
issued in this country. We have spared no expense to 
make this book truly representative of the largest con- 
cern growing Dutch Bulbs and marketing them direct 


You'll find in it, Tulips of breath-taking beauty, glow- 
ing in colors so life-like you'll want to pluck them. 
Explains how our Top-Size Bulbs will enable you to 
produce flowers that rival those at Flower shows. Write 


Majestic Giant Darwin Collection 

60 Top Size (Exhibition Size) Bulbs 

6 Each of 10 Outstanding Varieties 

12 of each variety, 120 Bulbs in all, $6.50 

Clara Butt, Farncombe Sanders, 

Princess Elizabeth, Rev. H. Ewbank, Wm. Pitt—Every 
variety packed separately and labeled. 

Daffodils for Naturalizing 
50 for $2.15; 100 for $4.00; 1,000 for $35.00 


We have selected types and varieties proclaimed by 
foremost authorities to be the finest in the world for 


Species Bedding Hyacinths 
80 Bulbs (3 each of 10 shades) $2.50 
60 Bulbs (6 each of 10 shades) 


Each variety packed separately and labeled. Largest 
size Bulbs used for bedding, excelling in vigor and 
size of bloom. 


CROCUS $2.30 


A mixture made up of the choic- 
est varieties of a wonderful new 


Send check or money order to- 
day. All shipments sent Postpaid 
at proper planting time with 
complete cultural directions. 
VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
Babylon, Long Island, N. Y. 
Holland Nurseries at Hillegom 


FROM GROWER D/RECT TO CONSUMER 





$3.40 





A Business Opportunity 
Represent us in your com- 
munity. Forward orders 
for our Top-Size Bulbs. 
Immediate commissions 
plus liberal bonus awards 
No investment; no de- 
liveries. Part or full time. 
Write us for Agency 
Proposition. 


Faust, 
Pride of Haarlem, 

























4.75 


_—— 


a. _/ 
L Ws) | 
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HOW TO HAVE 
A FINE LAWN 


OW is the best time to seed a 
new lawn or renovate an old 
one. Before you plant, be sure to 
take care of the soil. Dig in plenty 
of Emblem-Protected Peat Moss. 
The soil will then take care of your 
lawn for years to come. Write for 
Free folder, ““The Secret of Fine 
Lawns.” Contains interesting and 
valuable information. Address 
Dept. H-91. 


EmblemProtected, 
Wi = PEAT MOSS 
PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 


Educational, Advertising 8 
Research Dept. 


155 John St., New York, N.Y. 








CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 


CRONAMERE 
ALPINE NURSERIES, INC. 


Shore Road 
Greens Farms 








Conn. 


Summer and Autumn bloom- 
ing Rock Plants to carry on 
CONTINUOUS BLOOM IN 
THE ROCK GARDEN. 


Catalogue on Request 








Autumn Flowering 


CROCUS BULBS 


Now Ready for Delivery 
Doz, 50c, 100 $4.00 postpaid 
Speciosus. Blue, orange anthers. 
Zonatus. Rosy lilac, orange zone. 
Unusual, charming for Fall 
effects in gardens, borders, 
rockeries. 


Write for Free Complete List 
Bulbs for Fall Planting 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 





HORTICULTURE 
SEPTEMBER PLANTING OF TREES 


HERE are many ornamental and shade trees which may be 

planted successfully in the Fall, but this does not apply to 
those with soft roots, like the magnolia. The beech tree, on 
the contrary, can be moved in September better than in any 
other month. The common beech is a good lawn tree, if given 
plenty of room, and the purple beech is especially charming 
in Spring, before the color of the leaves darkens. Some of the 
fruit trees can be planted as successfully in September as in the 
Spring, but in the northern states the Fall planting of the 
stone fruits, such as peaches, plums and cherries, should not be 


undertaken. 


There is one decided advantage in planting evergreens now; 
that is, they may be enjoyed throughout the Winter. They 
are a relief to the eye when all the other trees are bare 
and bleak looking. Evergreens planted thickly perform a real 
service in protecting the house from high winds. An efficient 
evergreen wind-break will actually cut down coal bills. 


EARLY-BLOOMING MINIATURE IRISES 


ANY garden makers who are familiar with the common 
irises have not become acquainted with the miniature 
kinds which are excellent for use in rock gardens. There is 
little place for these dwarf kinds in the perennial borders, but 
they are thoroughly at home among the rocks, and are among 
the choicest flowers of Springtime, coming several weeks ahead 
of their taller relatives. Some of these dwarf-growing irises 
are bulbous species from the Caucasus, but they thrive even in 
the northern states. The flowers are reddish purple with 
golden stamens, and are violet scented. 

The so-called crested irises are also lovely flowers for the 
rock garden. Among them is the delicate and fragrant /ris 
cristata, blue in color and delicately fragrant. Someone has said 
that these crested irises are as delicate as hand-painted china. 
They get their name from the fact that they have crests instead 


of beards. Plant them now. 


WELL-FED RASPBERRIES HARDY 


INTER hardiness of some of the berries, particularly 
raspberries, is not entirely a matter of Winter tempera- 
tures or snow cover. It is the well-fed raspberry plant that 
endures cold Winter weather. When the Summer climate is 
favorable to development of anthracnose (gray bark) and leaf 
spot, the plants are defoliated and go into the Winter weak- 
ened and with scant reserves of food, says George M. Darrow 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry, the result is Winter injury. 
In Maryland, for example, where Winter temperatures are 
relatively mild because it is near the southern border of the 
raspberry range, there has been much winter-killing among 
varieties that are known to be hardy even in Canada. To pre- 
vent Winter injury, growers need to spray regularly in the 
Summer for control of fungus diseases. 











“| Pramingham Centre 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - . MASS. 














HERB GARDEN PLANTS 


Can be moved now. 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
The Market Place of Herbs 
Massachusetts 

Literature on Request 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD 


for Wildflower gardening, Rock gardens, 
Perennial borders, broad-leaf evergreens, 
and all fibrous-rooted plants. Ideal for seed- 
bed, for transplanted seedlings, and for 
rooted cuttings. Contains Nature’s own best 
plant food values. The perfect soil restorer. 
Send for circular. 











$2.25 per 100-Ib. bag Quantity discount 


F.0.B. East Kingston, N. H. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
East Kingston, New Hampshire 


Box $1 





PEONY ARISTOCRATS 


FOR YOUR YARDS AND GARDENS. Only 
best of old and new varieties, at attractive 
prices. Our Catalog names best commercial 
cut-flower varieties, and gives valuable 
planting and growing instructions. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 
BERLIN MARYLAND 


FLOWERING PLANTS 
TREES, SHRUBS .. . 


Ours is one of the most complete stocks 
in America, and provides material for 
year-round color in your garden. Our 
services are many and varied. Two 
display grounds conveniently located. 
Write Now for “Better Gardens for 1936”— 
Sent FREE! 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. 


North Abington, Mass. Framingham, Mass. 
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FOR BEST RESULTS 


Try some of our Quality Trees 
Abies Concolor......... 4 to 22 ft. 
Jun. Chinensis ......... Be, Taw 
* Piitseriana ........ 2 ae 
“ communisupright.4 “ 6 “ 
— 86 es a * 
—: ——neoee a * 
“ = sous 1 5 
OORT. cccecscccsscs .:  ? 
wis, ee er a 
“ glauca conica....2 “ 6 “ 
“ Moerheimi ....... js * 
a serrerer ie 
Pinus cembra .......... 2%“ 6* 
—— rewrere a 
we  ereererer a 
Pseudotsuga douglasi..8 “ 20 “ 
Taxus cuspidata ....... oo = 
“  brevifolia ....... . > = * 
ae eee oo oon 
OE i daw ico 2%“ §& * 
— += 3 
— 5 seas oe aa 
Thuya douglasi ........ i tw 
_— 0 ee 
_— Se 7 a 
“ occidentalis ..... ie 
“  pyramidalis ..... ae he 
© WE ao csevce a 
Tsuga canadensis ...... >. a” 


Write for Attractive Prices 


Y HILL NURSERIES 
West Newbury Mass. 





ACCENT 
ON 


EVERGREENS 
for Fall Planting 


Warm soil and autumn rains 
insure successful transplant- 
ing of evergreens this month. 
Consult us for proper selec- 
tion and correct groupings. 


BURBREC NURSERIES 


Lexington, Mass. 
1265 Massachusetts Ave. 
12 miles from Boston 


Display gardens always open to 
visitors 
















Bulbs 
Regular 

alue ¢ 
25¢ Each 
One of the easiest grown and most beautiful of al! 
Lilies. Flowers are delightfully fragrant, funnel 
shaped, white, often suffused pink outside; bright 
canary-yellow inside near base, tinged yellow outsice 
with purple midribs. Grows 3 to 5 ft. high. Blooms 
June-July. Lives for years. Hardy as far north as 
Boston. Guaranteed to bloom. _ 
SPECIAL OFFER: 3 Bulbs ( value 75c ) for 25¢; 

7 Bulbs for 50c; 15 Bulbs for $1.00; 
30 Bulbs for $2.00; 100 for $6.50. All Guaran- 
teed Bulbs. All postpaid. Send your order now. 
BURPEE'S BULB BOOK FREE 
Everything you want to know about the 
best bulbs for Fall planting. Write for 
this valuable free Book today. 
FREE W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. _ 

306 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 








Pinguicula vulgaris 
3 for 90c 


Introduced to 
American Rock Gardens by 


New England’s Coldest Nursery 
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DEVELOPMENT~MAINTENANCE 


Autumn is the time to make a lawn. Seeding 
then proves to give the best results. It is 
also an excellent time to arrange deciduous 
shrubs and evergreens which have become 
crowded. All phases of landscape work are 
handled efficiently by my organization. 


Ake acre ee de 


Rarest ee 


BULBS 


Plume Hyacinth, Sternbergia 
lutea, Pink Lily of Valley, 
Eremurus, Colchicum, Iris 
reticulata, Golden Ornithoga- 
lum, Star of Bethlehem, Hoop- 
petticoat Daffodil, Cloth of 
Gold Crocus .. . with many 
others as unique. Interesting 
catalog, unusual bulbs, Lily 
seeds, and the like. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


BOX B MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 


ANEMONE ROBINSONIANA 


Given woodland soil and shade their creep- 
ing root-stalks will soon make wide mats, 
covered with large pale powder blue flow- 
ers which have a buff reverse, on 6 in. stems. 


4 for $1.00; $2.50 per doz., postpaid 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 


AUTEN PEONIES 


Outstanding achievement of the decade 
in improvement of the Peony. 112 kinds, 
Doubles, Singles, Japs. Also selected 
standard kinds, healthy roots. Send for 
list, it is different. 


EDW. AUTEN, JR. 
Princeville, Ill. 
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PHLOX—the newest and best 
A fine collection of ASTERS 
Many other, new Perennials 
Call and see our display 
Catalog free 


The Barnes Brothers Nursery Co. 
Box 20 Yalesville, Conn. 


Two Year Old Field Grown 
ROSES 


The Best in Old and New Varieties 
Send for free Illustrated Catalegue 


MOUNT BAKER NURSERIES 
Sumas, Wash. 


LILIES 


Coral (tenuifolium) ..... $1.00 per 12 
Regal (regale) .......... 1.25 per 12 
Wilmot’s (Willmottiae).. 1.50 per 12 
All of above lilies should give 2 to 5 
or more blossoms in 1937 
GEORGE L. RICE 
PITCHBURG MASS. 
Early daffodils and pheasant-eyed 
narcissus for naturalizing 
$3.50 per 100 
Choice evergreens for foundation 
planting at reasonable prices. 


MARGARET A. LESTER 
Landscape Gardener 
Netherby Farm, Turk Rd., Doylestown, Pa. 




















Two lovely native perennials for the 
wild garden or half-shady border. Plant 
now in liberal groups for Spring bloom. 


MERTENSIA. VIRGINICA 
$1.20 for 10, $2.25 for 25 
TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM 
85c for 10, $1.65 for 25 


( Postage Extra) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 








HORTICULTURE 
CAMASSIAS AS GARDEN PLANTS 


I HAVE been interested during recent years in observing the 
different ways gardeners have of treating camassias and the 
reactions of the latter to their different environments. As a 
result I believe they are about the most accommodating plant 
of my acquaintance. That, coupled with their beauty and 
their desirability as a cut flower, should make them among the 
most popular of hardy bulbous subjects and one would nat- 
urally expect to find them in practically every garden. Such is 
not the case, however, for they are rarely seen. 

Perhaps the most effective planting that I know is one made 
in grass (Milium effusum, I believe). It is true that this is a 
large garden and this particular planting is on the naturalistic 
order, apparently never being touched by the gardener’s 
hands. There are usually odd places even in the small garden 
where the idea could be carried out. It should be said in pass- 
ing that the soil of this garden is quite heavy and retentive of 
moisture—a condition which the genus seems to prefer. It is 
not unlikely that the competition of the grass for moisture 
would be too much for the camassias in a light soil unless they 
were given a naturally wet spot. 

If the garden is lucky enough to have a stream, along its 
edge would be an ideal spot for a drift of camassias. I think I 
dislike the word drift more than any other that appears in 
garden literature, but I know of no other that quite fits the 
present case. Camassias are never effective, according to my 
observation, unless in masses, and about the only way to mass 
a plant along a stream edge is to make a drift of them. Any- 
way, a mass of Camassia quamash or C. leichtlini in their best 
blue forms flowering along a stream side makes a lovely 
picture. 

Let no one think, however, that they must have conditions 
such as those mentioned to enjoy this plant. I know a small 
garden where C. esculenta makes a most charming Spring pic- 
ture—a garden of light sand and little moisture. It often takes 
some watering to carry the bulbs through the flowering period 
and to their resting season under such conditions, but the task 
never seems burdensome. 

According to my experience, the bulbs should be planted in 
Autumn four or five inches deep and not more than that dis- 
tance apart. And in addition to the situations named, they do 
well in part shade, providing the soil is not too dry. 


—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 

















CHOICE HARDY BULBOUS PLANTS 


Lilium candidum. We have splendid bulbs of Madonna lilies 
in several sizes, home grown, North of France and English, 
prices from $3.00 to $8.00 per doz. 


We are also offering for the first time in America strong 
flowering bulbs of the wonderful Salonica form of L. can- 
didum which is noted for its freedom from disease. Bulbs 
of this variety $4.00 to $8.00 per doz. 


Lilium testaceum (Nankeen Lily). Strong flowering bulbs 
from $7.50 to $16.50 per doz. We have numerous other vari- 
eties of lilies; many of these are ready early in September. 


Ixiolirions Pallasi and Ledebouri are beautiful blue flower- 
ing bulbous plants attaining a height of 18 inches, coming 
in season after tulips are over. We will have fine stocks of 
these at low prices. 


Send for our Bulb catalogue and compare our prices for the 
highest grades of bulbs. An inspection cordially invited of 
our gardens and stocks of bulbs and hardy plants. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front Street Weymouth, Massachusetts 
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PARDALINUM 


(LEOPARD LILY) 
Hardy * Easy to Grow » Beautiful 
mn A New Lily for Your Garden 










FALL PLANTING 


Flowering Bulbs 5 for $1.00 
Large Ba, § fr $1.25 


Send with your order, Gee eames ond oSiveres 
of tem friends with flower gardens and we will 
include one extra bulb FREE 


Write for llustrated Bulb Folder 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


R.F.D. 6, Box 516H, TACOMA, WASH. 





ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 
mercial or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 





“(Q) waTEvER the occasion, say 
it with “Flowers”—corsages for deb 
and matron — arrangements for 
home or hostess and the conva- 
lescent — made happy with your 
thoughtfulness. Orchids for you. 


BUTTERWORTH’S 
Phone 3533 FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


ORCHIDS 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
COMPANY 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 











Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 


Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


ORCHIDS 


of distinction 


EDWARD A. MANDA, Ine. 
130 Main St., West Orange, N. J. 

















A STUNNING EFFECT 
Plant Trollius GOLDEN QUEEN 
with purple JAPANESE IRIS 


2 each of these lovely flowers 
4 plants—$1.25 


AMY HORE 
Grower of Choice Perennials 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
Scotch Plains New Jersey 


SNOWFLAKE WHITE 
DELPHINIUM 


Wheeler Croft Seeds are the finest 
white strain on the market. Years 
of careful hand pollination in- 
sures you more than 80% white 
doubles. Best results obtained by 
planting now. Trial packet $1.00. 


WHEELER CROFT 
6123 8S. E. 18th Ave., Portland, Oregon 


PEONIES 


W. F. Christman, secy. of the American 
Peony Society, thoroughly covers the sub- 
ject of Peonies in the article he has written 
for our August issue. Send for a copy. 
Single copy 25c. $2.00 a year. Special offer, 
5 months for $1.00. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


1270-H Sixth Avenue New York City 
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SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Gladiolus Specialists 
Wholesale and Retail 
HARVESTING of bulbs in our very 
popular gladiolus fields begins in 

September. 
Quantities of stock in all the best 
and newer types as well as the older 
favorites will be sold from OUR 
NEW FALL LIST. 

Write for Your Copy . 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 





OLDE ENGLISH BIRD BATH 
Special $13 
Fountains, Benches, Dials, 
Pedestals, Flower Boxes, Wall 
Fonts, Balustrades, Vases, Urns, 

Columns, etc. 
Manufactured Stone, Marble, 
Lead, Wrot Iron, Bronze. 
Send for Estimates 


HOWARD STUDIOS 


110 EAST S7TH ST., N. Y. C. 


LILIES 
L. WILLMOTTIA: and 
L. COLUMBIANUM 


15c each, $1.50 per dozen, Postpaid 
Price list of 80 varieties on request 


THE LILY GARDENS 


BELLEVUE WASHINGTON 











FALL PLANTED LAWNS 
ARE BEST 


Send for “Making and Maintain- 
ing a Lawn” by Peter Henderson, 
free upon application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
New York City 


35 Cortlandt Street 








George H. Peterson, Inc. 
Rose and Peony Specialists 
Catalog free upon request 


45 Paramus Road Fair Lawn, N. J. 











MADONNA LILIES 


should be planted in early Fall 
Our Northern French bulbs are best 
Large bulbs of flowering size 
$2.25 for 10, $5 for 25 (Add postage) 
Mammoth or monster bulbs 
$3.35 for 10, $7.75 for 25 (Add postage) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


THE HOLLAND BULB GARDENS 


(Van’t Hof & Blokker-McCready) 


LIMMEN, HOLLAND 
Offices: 95 Broad St., New York, and 
215 Glenholme Ave., Toronto, Can. 

Our 1936 list of Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Crocuses, etc., is now ready and will be 
sent to your address free, on request, 














RAIN INSURANCE — WATERGUN YOUR PLANT ROOTS 


Attach gun to garden hose, turn 
on water, and put it right where 
it belongs, at the roots. No 
waste, no mud, can be regulated, 
no air pockets, Let your plants 
thrive with plenty of moisture: 
penetrates earth 36 inches, will 
not clog. Order today and save 
your plants. Yard always beau- 
>, tiful. Immediate delivery, guar- 

anteed, 

Price (Postage paid) 





. $2.75 
COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS 


PATENTED 
TATROE’'S Co., 





OREGON GROWN LILIES 
for Fall Planting 


Write today for catalogue containing 
descriptions and cultural informa- 
tion of over 75 different lily species. 
EDGAR L. KLINE 
Lily Bulbs and Seed 


Oswego Oregon 





HORTICULTURE 


HERBS FOR OPEN SUNNY SOILS 


|, igen of our showy wildflowers are at home in sandy or 
stony places, the soil deposited by glaciers, and in full 
sun. Under natural conditions such as these, but little encour- 
agement is needed to make the plants grow thriftily in an ordi- 
nary garden. In fact, many of these do not grow well in rich 
garden soil, but prefer a spot of less fertility. These are often 
deep-rooted plants, and may not transplant well in large size, 
but such can be readily grown from seed. 

They are ideal perennials for Summer homes and camps, 
for they demand no special care, and if satisfied with their 
new home the clumps increase in size, or they multiply by 
their own seed. In dry, sunny fields these may frequently be 
found. Most of them are not rare, nor liable to become scarce. 
Those that you cannot find may be purchased from our 
dealers. 

Anaphalis margaritacea—Pearl Everlasting 

Antennaria parlini—Parlin Pussytoes 

Aquilegia canadensis—American Columbine 

Asclepias purpurascens—Purple Milkweed 

A. tuberosa—Butterfly weed 

Aster linaritf olius—Pine Aster 

Campanula rotundifolia—Harebell 

Cassia marilandica—Wild Senna 

Chrysopsis falcata—Sickleleaf Golden-aster 

Eupatorium hyssopifolium—Hyssop Boneset 

Euphorbia corollata—Flowering Spurge 

Liatris scariosa—Large Gayfeather 

Lupinus perennis—Sundial Lupine 

Opuntia vulgaris—Eastern Prickly-pear 

Phlox brittoni—Britton Phlox 

P. subulata—Moss Phlox 

Potentilla tridentata—Wineleaf Cinquefoil 

Silene pennsylvanica—Peatpink 

Solidago sempervirens—Seaside Goldenrod 

Tephrosia virginiana—V irginia Goatsrue 

Viola pedata—Birdsfoot Violet | 
These, then, are excellent hardy perennials for the lazy 


man’s border or sunny wild garden. Once planted in a proper 
place they will take care of themselves, and may be enjoyed 
without the bother of any care or culture. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
The Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


CINNAMON VINE RECOMMENDED 


EAR EDITOR—In answer to the writer of article, 
“Plants Which Are Nuisances,’ permit me to put in a 
word of defense for the cinnamon vine, Dioscorea batatas. 
This is the variety about which I wrote in Horticulture, May 
15, and should not be confused with D. bulbifera. The flow- 
ers of D. batatas are white and borne in clusters in the axils of 
the leaves and are not long and drooping in the axillary ra- 
cemes as in D. bulbifera. The tubers are large and go down 
deep in the ground when well established, so they have been 
left undisturbed and not dug and stored as recommended. 
My vine has never spread and the original tuber sends up its 
climbing shoot twining itself gracefully over the spirza, which 
seems none the worse for the support it lends to this seemingly 
welcome guest. It in no way makes itself a nuisance in the 
Middle West and, as it is very seldom seen in this section, 
always draws attention at blossoming time due to its spicy 
fragrance. I heartily recommend this variety to those in the 
Middle West. As to its habits and manner of growth in the 
more temperate zones, that is another question and it would 
be interesting to hear of its behavior in these sections. 
—Rose Vasumpaur. 
Western Springs, III. 











TREES 


All sizes and varieties—planted wherever you want them—at prices 
that are worthwhile investigating. 


Estimates and Expert Advice Without Obligation 
Cavity Work — Pruning — Fertilizing 


WHITE & FRANKE,INC. 
30 Cameron Street, Brookline, Mass. Asp. 4204 - 4205 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 


GOOD BLOOMING BULBS for prompt 
acceptance delivered at the following inter- 





esting prices. DAFFODILS for naturaliz- 
ing, Empress or Emperor, somewhat mixed 
with other varieties, 100, $2.50; 1000, 
$20.00—second size, $14.00. TULIPS: 
Inglescombe Yellow, 100, $2.00; 1090, 
$18.00—second size, 100, $1.25; 1000, 
$10.00. Clara Butt, 100, $2.25; 1000, 


$20.00—second size, 100, $1.50. Amount 
of stock limited. Henry Arnold Todd, 
Doylestown, Penna. 





BLUEBERRIES: Those large berries you 
see in the market, we have the plants for 
sale, reasonable prices; free booklet. 
Houston Orchards, Hanover, Mass. 





HANTON—tThe Invisible Glove. Protection 
against poison ivy, irritating plants, garden 
stains, housework hands, sunburn. 2 oz, 
bottle 50c, 8 oz. bottle $1.00. Write for cir- 
cular. The Hanton Co., Box 142L, Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y. Discounts. 





LYCORIS SQUAMIGERA — Hardy 
Amaryllis. Large flowering size bulbs, $10 
per dozen. North Street Greenhouses, 
Danielson, Conn. 





ONE DOZEN GODFREY CALLA BULBS, 
blooming size, $2.00 post free. Wyndham 
Hayward, Winter Park, Florida. 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 
cialty. Descriptive booklet 35c. Green Tree 
Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





IRISES: Beau Sabreur, Eliz. Egelberg, 
Fra Angelico, Frieda Mohr, Giant King, 
Midgard, Skitchwaug, Solferino, Sonata and 
Taffeta, value $1.90, all postpaid only $1. 
Catalogue lists Irises, Peonies, Oriental 
Poppies and Hybrid Daylilies. Arvista Gar- 
—_ Box 12, Grand Blvd., Battle Creek, 
ch. 





DAFFODILS—Rare imported and domestic 
varieties. Special catalogue. Berkeley Nur- 
series, Aldie, Va. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Herbaceous Peonies, best 
varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking 
Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





FALL-BLOOMING IRISES—Free Booklet 
describing all varieties of this new, odd 
type. Write to National Iris Gardens, 
Beaverton, Ore. 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES in valuable 
territories in eastern states. Thorough train- 
ing also sales leads. Substantial earnings. 
Write Master Tree Surgeons Co., 2608 
Girard Trust Co. Bldg., Phila., Pa. 





PEYTON’S PEERLESS PEONIES. The 
finest varieties. Reasonable prices. Free 
Booklets. George W. Peyton, Rapidan, 
Virginia. 





SELECTED DARWIN TULIP BULBS— 
all colors. 100 bulbs for $3.00 postpaid. 
Mrs. E. L. Yancey, P.O. Box 303, Hampton, 
Va. 





Head gardener, good technical training, 4 
lifetime of practical experience, thoroughly 
conversant all branches of horticulture, 
landscape, fruit, vegetables, flowers, out- 
doors and under glass. Efficient and practi- 
cal manager, at present employed, open for 
new connection. References Al. K. A. L. C., 
Care of “‘Horticulture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener—Farmer—Superintendent 
Open for engagement soon. Scientific and 
thorough practical knowledge. Life trained. 
Early training in England and Scotland. Ex- 
perienced in all landscape work—laying out 
new, remodeling old places; making roads 
and lawns; moving and planting trees, ever- 
greens and shrubs; making of formal and 
flower gardens and hardy borders. Expert 
grower of all choice fruits, flowers, and veg- 
etables, under glass and outside. Versed in 
all greenhouse growing, also all farm crops, 
care of pure-bred cattle and poultry as well 
as all other stock. Man above the average, 
thorough, honest, and obliging; economical 
in all transactions. 


BOX 41, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


SIX PAMPHLETS 

Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Sdciety, for sale at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, as follows: 
Herbs: How to grow them and use them 75c 
Garden Club Programs ...........+-- 50c 
Begonias and Their Culture 
House Plants and How to Grow Them 25c 
Rock Gardens and What to Grow in 





Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 
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° THE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


LATE SUMMER 
EXHIBITION 


in co-operation with 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 


The New England Dahlia Society 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


wishes to extend an invitation to the public 
to use its collection of horticultural and 
gardening books consisting of approxi- 
mately 10,000 volumes, as well as a com- 
prehensive range of horticultural periodicals 
regularly received. 


Some of the collection consists of do- 
mestic and foreign trade catalogs of seeds, 
plants and garden accessories, along with 
other avenues of material valuable for study 
and research. 


Other acquisitions are the indices to 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Organized November 24, 1827 


Dahlia and 
Fall Flower Show 


with the co-operation of 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD CO. 


Friday, September 18, 1936 
3:00 to 10.00 P.M. 


Saturday, September 19, 1936 
9 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. 








BOSTON 








September 12—13 
Saturday — 2:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. 


Sunday — noon to 9:00 p.m. 


ADMISSION FREE 


illustrations of flowering plants and to 
horticultural magazine articles; also, bibli- 
ographies on special subjects, biographical 
file including portraits of eminent horticul- 
turists and a daily calendar of horticultural 
events. 


The privilege of borrowing books is ex- 
tended to members only, but the library is 
entirely free to the public for reference. 


598 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 








THIRTIETH STREET STATION 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


For Schedules and Entry Blanks Address the 


Room 601, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


in the 


ADMISSION FREE 


SECRETARY 


(Rittenhouse 8352) 














Uw 7 E The mage Proven 


DOG-O-WAY 


REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 

To Keep Dogs and Cats Away From 
Evergreens and Other Plants. 
Harmless to pets, plants and people. 

“Scabpsounepeuaer 
-to-use 
Large Sitter Top Can 35c 
3 cans $1.00—postpaid 
P. W. RHOADES 


SOUTH SUDBURY MASS. 





NOW IS THE TIME 
to place a Bird Feeder. 
This will encourage 
birds to stay for the 
winter. 

HANGING FEEDER; 
made of white pine, 
stained brown; price 
$2.00 postpaid. 

Write for catalog. 


THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 


1486 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 








50 bales $1.60 bale 25 bales $1.65 bale 
10 bales $1.75 bale 1bale $2.50 bale 
Bone Meal, Cow or Sheep Manure 
10 Bags, $2.00 bag 1 Bag, $2.50 
Poultry Moss, $1.50 bale—10 Baie Lots 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. 
LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
Our new phone: Chestnut Hill 5454 














GARDEN NOVELTY - DAINTY GIFT 
5 Hummingbird Feeders $1.50 Postpaid 





WINTHROP PACKARD 
1446 Washington St., Canton, Mass. 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


September 11. Ardmore, Pa. The Ardmore Fall Flower Show at the 
Woman’s Club, Ardmore Avenue. 


September 11-13. Youngstown, Ohio. The Third Greater Youngs- 
town Flower Show at the Stambaugh Auditorium. 

September 12-13. Boston, Mass. The Late Summer Exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in co-operation with the 
New England Dahlia Society, Horticultural Hall. 

September 12-19. Victoria, B. C., Canada. Flower Show as a depart- 
pee of the 75th Anniversary Provincial Exhibition at Willows 

ark. 

September 13. Bound Brook, N. J. The Annual Fall Flower Show 
of the Cottage Gardeners. 

September 17. Lansdowne, Pa. The Flower Show of the West 
Philadelphia Garden Club at the Philomusian Club Building, 3944 
Walnut Street. 

September 17-18. Collingswood, N. J. The Ninth Annual Flower 


Show of the garden section of the Collingswood Woman’s Club, 
Van Meter’s Hall. , 


September 18-19. Philadelphia, Pa. The Dahlia and Fall Show of 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society in co-operation with the 
Pennsylvania Railway Company at the Thirtieth Street Station. 

September 18-19. Detroit, Mich. National Dahlia Show under the 
auspices of the Dahlia Society of Michigan. 


September 19-20. Nanuet, New York. The Annual Fall Flower 
Show of the Sun Dial Garden Club. 


September 23-24. New York, N. Y. The 22nd Annual Flower Show 
of the American Dahlia Society, R. C. A. Building. 


October 7-9. Boston, Mass., Exhibition of the American Orchid 
Society at Horticultural Hall. 


November 12-13. Boston, Mass. The Autumn Exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Horticultural Hall. 




















TURN YOUR GARDEN RUBBISH INTO PLANT FOOD 


All your non-woody garden rubbish—clippings, leaves, vines, weeds, etc.— is rich 
in plant food. Don’t waste it. All it needs is the addition of ADCO to convert it into 
genuine organic manure, Begin using ADOO today in your own garden. Seed and 
hardware dealers sell ADCO, or we ship direct. 
ADCO WORKS, Carlisle, Pa. 
Makers also of the new ADOO WEED-EKILLER for LAWNS. 
25 Ibs. (enough for 2,500 sq. ft.) $3.75. 








Grow BIGGER STRONGER 
Plants WITH A WATERMar 


“Natural As Rain”’ 
More blossoms — more fohage — : 
longer life for your potted plants 


with this new wonder, A fibrow & 
mat thet supphes the nght mature 
for healthy, raped growth. Send $1 
for package of 3 watermats com- 
plete with copper saucers. Money 
back guarantee 


WAYNE PLANT PRODUCTS 





Narcissi and Hybrid Jonquils (44 Varie- 
ties), Tulips, Peonies, Bearded and Beard- 
less Irises, Hemerocallis Queen of May. 
Send for catalogue. Narcissus Mixture, good 
bulbs, many and varied kinds, $2.00 per 
100, 25 for 60c; also in quantity for natur- 
alizing. The glorious Jonquil Hybrids, But- 





tercup and Golden Scepter, either or both, 
fine bulbs, $5.60 per 100, 25 for $1.50. 
Queen of May, 3 for 50c. Peonies, 4, all dif- 
ferent, $1.00. All postpaid. 
ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS. CARTERVILLE. MO. 
MADONNA 
LILIES 


Oregon Grade A 
finest bulbs 


September delivery 
Send $1.00 for 


8 BLOOMING SIZE 
or 5 MEDIUM SIZE 
or 3 LARGE SIZE 


Write for Catalog 
YEREX LILY 
GARDENS 


Tigard Oregon 








LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
Founded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
Fall Term starts Sept. 1. Spring 
and Fall Terms in Groton, inter 
Term in Boston. John A. Parker, 
S.B., M. Arch., Dir., Groton, Mass. 
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FALL CLEARANCE SALE 


250,000 Japanese 
Siberian and Tall-Bearded ‘ R i Ss 


SACRIFICED to Close Out Surplus 


To close out a surplus of these grand 
Irises, I am disregarding profits and 
pricing these superb Collections for 
quick action. This is your opportunity 
to introduce into your garden the color 
and beauty of the newer Iris varieties 
at small cost. 


2 Summer-Blooming $3 00 
JAPANESE IRIS ’ 
There is nothing more showy than these gor- 
eous Iris flowers, often measuring 8 to 10 
ches across. As they blossom in Summer after 
the earlier varieties have finished, they prolong 

the Iris season for several weeks. 

There are giant singles and doubles, self colors, 
mottled, striped and blended effects, subtle soft 
tints and intense deep colors in a most compre- 
hensive range, unlabeled. There will be included in every collection several varieties 
that I am selling at $1.00 to $2.50 a plant this season. I consider these 25 fine, large 
Japanese Iris plants one of the biggest bargains ever offered. I now offer 25 large speci- 
men plants for only $3.00. 


25 WORLD'S FINEST SIBERIAN IRIS $3.00 


Many eminent authorities consider the Siberian Iris the most elegant of. all Iris. And 
this is the finest collection of Siberian Iris obtainable anywhere in the world, In it are 
included varieties which originally sold at from $5.00 to $10.00 a plant. I will per- 
sonally select the varieties to give you a full color range, unlabeled. 


“GOODWILL” COLLECTION—20 TALL BEARDED IRIS $2.00 


I consider this the greatest value ever offered in Tall Bearded Iris. I will include 
varieties which have sold recently for as high as $50.00 for a single plant. Full color 
range, including the new Red and Pink tones, metallic shades, the brilliance of sparkling 
gems, gorgeous colore of the sky at sunset and pastel blends as though from the palette 
of a famous artist. An ‘‘assembled collection” put together to form a beautiful mosaic 
of color that will delight the most fastidious. Unlabeled, no two alike. 





Robert Wayman BOX B 





A FRAGRANT YELLOW PEC 2} JA 

UNIQUE “COFFEE ani CREAM’’ COLORED 

PEON Y WITH 4 OTHER UNUSUAL PRIZE-WINNERS 
For Only $3.00 


Regular $6.00 Value 


A remarkable Collection of unusual Peo- 
nies, each the finest of its kind. Five of 
them are fragrant. Perhaps you did not 
know that there is a real Yellow Peony. 
You will be delighted with this one. And 
how surprised your friends will be when 
you show them a Peony which resembles 
coffee liberally “trimmed” with rich golden 
cream. Then, there are a milk-white, a soft 
rose-pink, a deep pink and a bright crim- 
son. Purchased separately, these six out- 
standing Peonies would cost $6.00. I will send you all six, properly labeled, 
for only $3.00. 


6 WORLD'S FINEST ORIENTAL POPPIES $2.50 


All Different and Distinctive 


These Poppies always challenge admiration by their great size and exotic ogtesings. I 
have grown these six varieties in my Exhibition Gardens for several years. They have 
attracted a great deal of attention. I will include 1 each of 6 gems: OLYMPIA, perhaps 
the greatest of all Poppies; an exquisite salmon-rose, very double, sores two weeks 
ahead of other Oriental Poppies. S. PERRY, a lovely soft pink, WUERTEMBERGIA, 
the finest and largest brilliant scarlet, sold a few years ago at $25.00 a plant. Flowers 
of immense size, sometimes as large as a dinner plate. CERISE BEAUTY, a lovely deep 
cerise with crimson center. JOYCE, a radiant rose, tall and rugged growing and one 
other equally striking variety. Each is the best of its class. I will send you a large, 
strong plant of each, labeled, for $2.50; 3 of each, 18 plants in all, for $6.00; 6 of each, 
36 plants in all for $10.00. 


6 NEW HYBRID DAY LILIES (Hemerocallis) $3.00 


These new hybrids are far superior to the old-fashioned varieties, handsomer and 
easier to grow. I will include in this superb Collection, soft creamy yellows, lemon yel- 
lows and deep yellows, also rich orange shades, arranged to give you a succession of 
bloom, from May to September. All are large, flowering-size plants, labeled, each a 
different variety. 


—- 








All Collections Shipped Postpaid Anywhere in the United States—Cultural Directions Accompany All Shipments 


BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 





BRANDS 











Large vigorous roots, grown in 
ideal soil and climate—75-acre 
“peony paradise” — more than 
200 gorgeous varieties — white, 
pink, red, yellow — early, midseason, and late varieties — 
sensational size, beauty and abundance of bloom. At the 
last Chicago World’s Fair (and ever since) Brand’s Peonies 
have prevailed as outstanding winners at all the national 
peony shows. 


BRAND’S Own Root FRENCH LILACS 


World’s largest collection—over 100,000, all true to name— 
latest new approved creations; all the old immortal favor- 
ites. Large, heavy, graceful panicles — singles, doubles — 
white, red, lavender, blue, pink, purple. Strong sturdy 
_— grown on their own roots, for severe northern 
climate. 





The New Olympia 
Super-Hardy 
ORIENTAL POPPY 


Immensely large, double, ruffled, rare... the new Olympia 
came through years of drouth with Oriental “flying 
colors.” Survives the coldest northern winters—thrives in 
any growing climate. Other Oriental Poppies, Iris, Phlox, 
Delphinium. 


Write for new colorful catalog . . . free! 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 
142 E. Division Street Faribault, Minn. 
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100 New Unnamed 
Ideal Darwins *7 


Noted for their brilliant colors and 
longer flowering time. 




















What we are about to say may 
seem like the usual advertising. 
Our answer to that is: Have we 
ever misstated to you? Haven't 
you and your friends found 
Wayside’s frankness a very defi- 
nite part of their year-in-and- 
year-out dependableness? 


All right then, don’t deliberately 
disappoint yourself. Send for 
our catalog now and make your 
selection of the new Ideal Dar- 
wins at once. The total available 
supply of these novelties is lim- 
ited. 





Although they are far superior 
to the old Darwins in every way, 
Wayside is offering most of them 
to you for no more. Their colors 
are crisp and brilliant. Blooms 
are much larger. Stems longer. 
Time of blooming longer. 


Read what gardening authori- 
ties, such as Prof. Hottes, 
Richardson Wright, Leonard 
Barron, say about them. If you 
intend growing Tulips for a 
Flower Show, the sure way you 
can win prizes is with Ideal 
Darwins. 





Wayside Gardens 


28 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 


Owners: Elmer H. Schultz and J. J. Grullemans 


DISTRIBUTORS OF SUTTON’S SEEDS 





SEND FOR SEED CATALOGUE 




















